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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


CANADA TO JOIN OAS? 


Canada says she may join the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS). This group is presently made 
up of the 20 Latin American republics 
and the United States. OAS fosters 
closer cooperation among member 
countries and strives to settle disputes 
that arise from time to time among 
these lands (see article beginning on 
this page). 


FEWER REDS IN JAPAN 


Communism, which was once fairly 
strong in Japan, is losing its appeal 
among the people of that island 
country. Within the past 9 years, 
membership in the Communist Party 
has declined by nearly two-thirds. 
There are said to be around 45,000 
out-and-out Reds in Japan today. 


NEWS FOR RUSSIANS 


Soviet citizens will get a chance to 
see and read American newspapers 
this summer while the United States 
Fair is held in Moscow. Uncle Sam 
plans to provide the fair-goers with 
nearly 100 different American papers 
during the 6-week-long exhibition. 
Our government will also display some 
7,000 books and 500 U. S. magazines 
of various kinds. 


WARSHIPS ON TOUR 


In 1818 the United States and 
Canada, then a British colony, signed 
an agreement for limiting their naval 
forces on the Great Lakes. This 
summer, for the first time in more 
than 140 years, a large force of war- 
ships will sail over the waters that 
divide our country and Canada. The 
tour, of course, will be a peaceful one. 
The ships will take part in the formal 
opening of the new St. Lawrence Sea- 
way during the summer months. 


SUKARNO TO VISIT 


Indonesia’s President Sukarno is 
planning to visit Russia and the 
United States, among other countries, 
in the weeks to 
come. It will be 
his first visit here 
since 1956. Sukar- 
no will leave for 
Turkey next week, 
and then continue 
on his global tour 
after a brief stay 
there. 

The Indonesian 
leader’s visit to 
countries on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain will once again give him an 
opportunity to compare life under 
freedom and communism. As we re- 
ported last week, Sukarno once ad- 
vocated the adoption of certain com- 
munist ideas in his country—ideas 
which he appears to have at least 
partly abandoned in favor of closer 
and friendlier relations with the free- 
world nations. 





Sukarno 








United States and 20 


OMORROW (April 14) is Pan 
American Day. It marks the 69th 
anniversary of the occasion when the 


United States and Latin America 
banded together for peace and secu- 
rity. 


From that early meeting in 1890 
has developed today’s Organization of 
American States (OAS) with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Its 
members are the 20 republics of Latin 
America plus the United States. 

On Pan American Day, special at- 
tention is focused on the region 
stretching from the southern borders 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California to Cape Horn at the tip of 
South America. This area is more 
than twice as big as the United States. 

Three of the Latin American na- 
tions—Cuba, Haiti, and the Domin- 
ican Republic—occupy islands in the 
West Indies. On the South Amer- 
ican continent are 10 lands: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

Six are in Central America. They 
include Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Pan- 
ama. Mexico, of course, is on -the 
North American continent. (Brit- 
ish, French, and Dutch possessions 











FICKLEN IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


MAY THE HANDCLASP really mean a close and lasting friendship! 


Latin American Lands 


Pan American Day Draws Attention to Relations Between 


Republics to the South 


around the Caribbean area are gener- 
ally not regarded as part of Latin 
America. ) 

Geography. High mountains, dense 
jungles, arid deserts, and far-stretch- 
ing plains make Latin America an 
area of contrasts. Climate varies 
from the steamy heat of the tropics 
to the bracing temperatures of the 
far south and the upper mountain 
slopes. 

Physical features include the lofty 
Andes Mountains which form the spine 
of South America; the slow-moving 
Amazon River, draining a tropical 
region 70% the size of the United 
States; and the fertile plains of Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 

People. Approximately 188,000,000 
people live in Latin America. They 
are unevenly distributed, varying from 
8 per square mile in Bolivia to 308 in 
Haiti. 

The Latin American population in- 
cludes 4 big groups: Indians native to 
the region; Negroes whose ancestors 
were brought from Africa as slaves; 
persons of European descent who 
settled in these lands; and those of 
mixed ancestry, known as mestizos. 
Spanish is the tongue of most Latin 
Americans, though Portuguese is the 

(Continued on page 6) 


Rapid Growth of 
Farm Surpluses 


Problem Not Solved, Though 
Vast Sums Go for Crop 
Control Programs 


RESIDENT Eisenhower recently 

told Congress that the federal 
government’s program for bolstering 
agricultural prices and curbing the 
growth of crop surpluses “has not 
worked.” Most lawmakers seem to 
agree with him, and so do leaders of 
America’s “big 3” farm organizations 
—the Farm Sureau Federation, 
Farmers Union, and Grange. 

Opinions differ widely, though, on 
what should be done to improve the 


situation. In fact, many observers 
doubt that it will be possible for 
Congress and the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to reach agreement on 
any important farm measures this 
year. 


in what major respect has the gov- 
ernment’s farm program failed? 


It hasn’t prevented the accumula- 
tion of huge crop surpluses. Over- 
supplies of grain, cotton, and other 
materials have troubled this nation 
at certain times in the past, but the 
problem of what to do with all our 
farm commodities has never been 
more difficult than it is today. 

Last year, farmers (with only 12% 
of the country’s population, as against 
23% just before World War II) set 
an all-time record for production. 
Modern methods and equipment per- 
mitted the average farm worker to 
produce 2% times as much—for each 
hour he worked—in 1958 as in 1940. 

Surpluses of various items—wheat, 
corn, and cotton in particular—have 
piled up because America’s farmers 
are raising far more than can be sold 
either at home or abroad. 


Why are the surpluses harmful? 


Because they could have a ruinous 
effect on farm prices. An oversupply 
of any item, agricultural or otherwise, 

(Continued on page 2) 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT'S TOTAL INVESTMENT IN SURPLUS FARM PRODUCTS 


AS OF JUNE 30 FOR I:ACH YEAR SHOWN—IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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GOVERNMENT-HELD SURPLUSES. 
at certain times—rather than to amount 
ment may spend 4 or 5 billion dollars 


Farm Surpluses 


(Continued from page 1) 


generally drives the price down. When 
a product is plentiful, buyers normally 
don’t need to bid so high for it as 
they would if it were scarce, 

Actually, for a number of years, 
this rule of economics hasn’t 
been allowed to work freely on the 
market for farm products. The U. S. 
government has set up an elaborate 
program to keep it from doing so, and 
to “peg”? certain farm prices at rela- 
tively high levels. 

But Uncle Sam’s effort, while bol- 
stering farm prices to a considerable 
extent, shown big drawbacks. 
First: It has cost the American tax- 
payer billions of dollars. Second: De- 
spite restrictions imposed on various 


basic 


has 


groups of farmers, surpluses continue 
to rise. According to many people, 
the federal program actually encour- 
ages overproduction by guaranteeing 
substantial prices. 


What are the details of the govern- 
ment’s program? 


In the first place, the Department of 
Agriculture has taken vast quantities 
of surplus farm items off the regular 
market so that they won’t depress 
prices. In some cases—that of dairy 
products, for example—Uncle Sam 
buys the commodities outright. When 
dealing with certain crops such as 
wheat, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment lends money to the farmers. It 
is willing to accept their products as 
payment for the loans. 

This year, the effort to bolster farm 
and income is costing Uncle 
Sam 5.4 billion dollars, or about 40% 
of estimated net farm earnings. 

Meanwhile, the government finds 
itself loaded down with the surplus 
Today it has more than 8 
billion dollars invested in farm prod- 
ucts and by the middle of this current 
year, says President Eisenhower, the 
total will rise above 9 billion. Wheat 
is the No. 1 problem, now accounting 
for considerably more than a third of 
the agricultural products in govern- 
ment hands. Corn and cotton are next 
in line. 


prices 


crops. 


Chart refers to value of goods on hand 
spent on surpluses each year. Govern- 
annually making loans to farmers and 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has been making vigor- 
ous efforts to get rid of government- 
held surpluses. Big shipments of grain 
and other products—about 4 billion 
dollars’ worth—have gone abroad dur- 
ing the last 4 years. Surplus food also 
has gone to needy people here in the 
United States, and has been made 
available for school-lunch programs. 
But still the surpluses rise. 

In another phase of its program, the 
federal government seeks to limit and 
reduce the amount of land under cul- 
tivation. Some of its acreage-reduction 
measures become practically compul- 
sory if approved by two-thirds of the 


farmers who raise the products in- 
volved. 
Many growers have thus been 


forced to cut down sharply on their 
principal “money crops.” For example, 
in various regions where wheat is 
about the only thing that can be raised 
profitably, farmers are allowed to 
plant this grain on scarcely more than 
half of their cultivated ground. 

Even so, many farmers are willing 
to accept fairly strict controls. This 
is because the government—in return 

—‘supports” the prices of their crops. 
It keeps the prices from falling below 
certain levels (those levels at which 
Uncle Sam buys surplus farm products 
or makes loans on them). 


The voluntary “soil bank” project 
was receiving much publicity a few 
years ago. Is it still operating? 


Yes, to some extent, though today 
it is often known as the “conservation 
reserve.” It provides direct payments 
to farmers who agree to withdraw— 
over a period of years—portions of 
their land from the production of 
surplus crops. 


Why aren‘t the acreage-reduction 
programs accomplishing their pur- 
pose? Why do surpluses still rise? 


Mainly because the governmental 
programs don’t limit the actual 
amount—in bushels of wheat or bales 
of cotton, for instance—that a farmer 
can raise. They limit, instead, the 
number of acres on which he can plant 
such crops. 

Naturally, the farmer chooses his 
best land, concentrates all his effort 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


buying their surpluses, but it gets part of the money back later as products are 


sold and as loans are repaid. 


Since many items are held more than a year, 


total U. S. investment tied up in farm commodities can exceed annual outlay. 


upon it, and often achieves a big 
increase in his yield per acre. Last 
year’s output of wheat, per acre. of 
ground, was more than 50% above 
the 10-year average for 1947-1956. 

Moreover, according to the Eisen- 
hower Administration, government- 
supported wheat prices are now high 
enough ($1.81 per bushel) that farm- 
ers in many areas which normally 
don’t produce wheat are encouraged 
to start raising this crop, insofar as 
federal regulations permit. 


What does the Administration pro- 
pose as a remedy for the present 
crop-surplus situation? 


President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary Benson seek a number of changes 
in the price-support program. Today, 
prices of certain crops and dairy prod- 
ucts are supported at fixed percentages 
of a figure known as “parity.” For 
any specific product, parity represents 
what is supposed to be a fair price 
in relation to the farmer’s operating 
costs and living expenses. 

Economists figure out parity prices 
by using formulas based on farmers’ 
earnings and expenses in earlier years. 
Parity price levels go up and down 
as farmers’ living costs rise and fall. 

The “support price” for wheat is 
now 75% of parity—the lowest per- 
centage allowed under present law. 
The Administration wants Congress 
to change the law, in one way or an- 
other, so that wheat prices can be 
reduced. If prices are cut, Secretary 
Benson believes, many farmers who 
now raise wheat will be encouraged 
to switch over to other crops. Then, 
he feels, acreage limitations on 
farmers who choose to stay in the 
wheat business can be relaxed. 

For similar reasons, Mr. Benson 
also wants authority to lower the 
support prices on tobacco and peanuts. 

As to corn and cotton, some changes 
were made by Congress last year. A 
new law gives the individual cotton 
farmer two choices: He can plant a 
small amount and receive fairly high 
prices, or plant a somewhat larger 
amount and receive lower prices. 

The same law offered corn farmers 
a new program. In the past, limita- 
tions on corn were not compulsory, 
but support prices were higher for 


growers who complied than for those 
who didn’t. Congress said that all 
crop limitations on corn would be 
removed, if farmers agreed to let the 
support price be set near the lower 
of the 2 previous figures. Corn grow- 
ers accepted this offer in a vote taken 
last November. Critics think the 
change may have little effect, since 
most corn farmers had already been 
disregarding acreage limitations and 
will now be receiving about the same 
amount per bushel as before. 

Secretary Benson, though, favors 
the new measures because he thinks 
they represent a “step in the right 
direction”—namely, a gradual relaxa- 
tion of crop controls and gradual re- 
moval of price supports. 


What do the Administration’s op- 
ponents say about the Eisenhower- 
Benson proposals on wheat and 
various other crops? 


As has been noted, most lawmakers 
agree that there is need for some kind 
of change. But Democrats strongly 
criticize the Administration’s plans. 
Democratic Senator Allen Ellender of 
Louisiana, chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, says the Ei- 
senhower-Benson proposals don’t stand 
a “ghost of a chance.” Democratic 
Representative Harold Cooley of 
North Carolina, who heads the House 
Agriculture Committee, calls the 
President’s recommendations ‘anti- 
farmer.” 

Opponents of the Administration 
say that we can’t expect to get rid 
of farm surpluses simply by lowering 
the support prices of grain and other 
products. We had big surpluses dur- 
ing the great depression of the 1930's, 
it is pointed out, even though farm 
prices were pitifully low. “If agricul- 
tural prices go down,” the argument 
continues, “farmers will try to keep 
their incomes up by producing as 
much as they can. This will create 
more surpluses.” 

Democratic Senator Herman Tal- 
madge of Georgia has introduced a 
measure which would eliminate pro- 
duction controls and price supports on 
certain basic crops. Farmers, how- 
ever, would receive direct “subsidy” 
payments from the government to help 
bolster their incomes when agricul- 
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tural prices were low. Democratic 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
sota and various other lawmakers 
have been studying some programs of 
a similar nature. 

“Such a plan,” it is argued, “will 
protect farm income even though 
prices drop. It will enable the Ameri- 
can consumer to buy food and other 
products at lower cost. While it won’t 
cut down on production, it will reduce 
the prices of U. S. farm commodities 
so that more can be sold at home and 
abroad. As sales increase, our crop 
surplus will be reduced.” 

President Eisenhower condemns 
this proposal. He has said, without 
going into detail, that it would be 
worse than the present system, and 
“would involve us in even greater 
trouble” than we now face. 


For the time being, how are Ameri- 
ca’s farmers getting along financially? 


Many farmers prospered last year. 
Livestock prices were relatively high. 
Bumper crops of grain and other prod- 
ucts helped boost earnings, though 
they also added to the nation’s sur- 
pluses. 

But this does not tell the whole 
story. The 1958 average farm income 
per person—while it was the highest 
on record—amounted to only $1,068— 
as against $2,034 among non-farm 
people. Though living costs are gener- 
ally lower on the farm than elsewhere, 
these figures show that many farm 
workers and their families are doing 
very poorly on a comparative basis. 

Certain observers believe that we 
should make a big effort to help the 
less prosperous farmers transfer to 
jobs in towns or cities. Others contend 
that agriculture is a way of life for 
most of these people, and that we 
should concentrate on helping them 
earn better livings as farmers. 

—By ToM MYER 


KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, match 
the italicized word with the following 
word or phrase which has the same 
general meaning. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 4. 














1. Committee members greeted the 
proposal with acrimonious (ak’ri-m6’- 
ni-is) comments. (a) angry (b) loud 
(c) immediate (d) varied. 


2. Tibet is contiguous (kon-tig’t-iis) 
to communist China. (a) friendly (b) 
opposed (c) adjacent (d) enslaved. 


3. It is believed that the Tibetan 
revolt will have a deleterious (dél/é- 
tér’i-is) effect on relations between 
Red China and India. (a) significant 
(b) harmful (c) disastrous (d) de- 
layed. 


4. The Cabinet officer asked his as- 
sistants not to discuss extraneous (éks- 
tra’né-iis) matters during the con- 
ference. (a) confidential (b) contro- 
versial (c) non-essential (d) military. 


5. The soldier was 
(rép’ri-mand-éd) for his actions. 
decorated (b) congratulated (c) 
buked (d) imprisoned. 


reprimanded 
(a) 
re- 


6. The governor delivered a terse 
(ters) message to the audience. (a) 
bitter (b) short (c) spirited (d) long. 


7. Suffrage (sif’rij) is possessed by 
most people in the United States. (a) 
economic security (b) the right to vote 
(c) the right to suffer (d) freedom 
of expression. 
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From Early Struggles to Now 





The American Farmer 


E farmer’s story in America be- 
gins with desperate efforts to grow 
just enough food to live. That is the 
tale of the Jamestown, Virginia, set- 
tlers of 1607, of the Pilgrims of 1620, 
and of others who shortly followed 
them from the Old World. 

A second chapter is one of success 
and dates from the 1700’s. The farmer 
grew more than he needed and could 
sell his surplus. There were times of 
depression, but the farmer was able 
for the most part to earn a living, 
and often a very good one. 

A third period begins with the de- 
velopment of machinery in the 1800’s 
and 1900’s. The farmer found he 
could grow more crops with less phys- 
ical labor by operating machines. His 
output was valuable. It fed our grow- 
ing cities. It helped to feed our allies 
in World Wars I and II. 

Today, the troublesome problem of 
our ultramodern, mechanized farms is 
too much production and not enough 
markets (see page 1 article). Let us 
briefly survey this stirring history of 
agricultural growth. 

Farm life. Building rough huts for 
homes, clearing land, and planting 
crops were the first hard tasks of early 
Americans. Wild ducks, partridge, 
turkey, and deer were hunted for food. 
Fish, fruits, and berries added to the 
supply. Corn, an Indian food, was 
planted along with grains that the 
settlers had known in Europe. Live- 
stock had to be brought from the Old 
World by perilous sea journey, and 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth Colony had 
no cattle for 3 years and no sheep 
for 7. 

The farms had to be “factories” as 
well as food sources. Little was bought 
in towns except tea, salt, some nails, 
and a few tools. Shoes often were 
made at. home from animal hides. 
Grain was ground into flour for bread. 
Fats were turned into soap. Mother 
and daughters sheared the sheep and 
turned wool into clothing for all the 
family. 

Social life was limited. There were 
trips to community church services. 
Families, relatives, friends got to- 
gether on holidays, but the slowness of 
travel by horse over rough roads dis- 
couraged many long journeys. Neigh- 
bors helped one another harvest crops, 
and there might be a big supper and 
dance afterwards. With little varia- 
tion, the pattern of living set by the 
first settlers was followed by those 
who blazed trails westward well into 
the 1800’s. 

Railways eased the burden of travel 


after 1840. Shopping in stores became 
popular, and home “factories” dwin- 
dled. The telephone was reaching 
out to provide communication by the 
early 1900’s. The automobile lured the 
farmer onto the open road in the 
1900’s. By 1910, there were 50,000 
cars on farms; now there are more 
than 4,000,000. Today, the farmer 
can enjoy comforts quite comparable 
to those of city folk. 

Tools, inventions. Early settlers did 
most of their work by hand with hoes, 
spades, shovels, and other small tools. 
The Plymouth Colony had no plows 
for 12 years. Other colonies did have 
them, but they were crude and often 
had wooden “cutting edges” in place 
of iron. John Deere, an Illinois black- 
smith, didn’t develop his popular steel 
plow until after 1837. 

Southern farmers at first depended 
on cotton, indigo, and rice as their 
profit-making crops. Eli Whitney’s 
cotton gin in 1793 made it possible 
to remove seed from cotton fiber me- 
chanically, rather than by hand. This 
boon quickly made cotton a major 
southern crop. 

Cyrus McCormick offered his reaper 
after 1834, and grain could then be 
cut by machinery. Also, John and 
Hiram Pitts patented a steam-powered 
thresher in 1834. 

The gasoline engine, however, 
brought the biggest change on farms 
after 1900, and gradually took over 
from the work horse. In 1918, the 
peak year, there were nearly 27,000,- 
000 horses on farms; the number is 
fewer than 4,000,000 today. 

Some figures on mechanical farm 
tools: 3,000,000 trucks today; over 
5,000,000 tractors; over 1,000,000 grain 
combines; some 745,000 corn pickers. 
Countless other machines are used as 
well. Some 725,000 farms, for ex- 
ample, use milking machines. With 
these, one man can handle the milking 
chore alone on an average farm. With- 
out the machines, the entire family 
often would have to do the job—which 
took a good deal of valuable time. 

Population. As late as 1790, there 
were about 9 Americans on farms for 
every 1 in cities or towns. Today, 
there are about 7 town or city resi- 
dents for every 1 farm resident. Mech- 
anization has, in part, brought about 
this change by lessening the need for 
agricultural workers. Just over a cen- 
tury ago, a farm worker fed himself 
and 3 others. Today, a farmer can 
grow enough to feed himself and 
about 23 others. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 


A Hobby You'll Enjoy 
Throughout Your Life 


By Clay Coss 


HIS is National Library Week, 

when all Americans are asked to 
make a special effort to find out more 
about their libraries. In communities 
throughout the nation, libraries are 
conducting “Wake Up and Read” 
campaigns. 

There are four good reasons, among 
others, why each person who gets into 
the habit of reading books is well 
rewarded: 

First, this can be an extremely 
pleasurable, dependable, and lasting 
pastime. If you’re bored, or alone, or 
unable for one reason or another to 
entertain yourself in any other way, 
books are wonderful companions. You 
are certain to find many that will in- 
terest you on the shelves of any 
library. Don’t ever just sit and wonder 
what to do—always have a book handy 
to pick up and read. 

Second, it is impossible for most of 
us to be around famous people day in 
and day out. Yet, we can mingle with 
the greatest thinkers of all times—in 
fact, feel that we know them well— 
by reading books which they have 
written or which have been written 
about them. 

Third, the wealth of information 
and ideas contained in books can be 
a great help to us in achieving voca- 
tional success and a happy life. By 
reading biographies and autobiog- 
raphies, for example, we learn about 
those qualities and habits which have 
made leaders out of men and women 
over the centuries. 

Fourth and finally, reading is a fine 
substitute for travel. If an individual 
does not take many trips either within 
his country or to foreign lands, he 
can learn much about people and life 
in other places from travel books. 
Furthermore, those who do plan to 
go to an area they have not visited 
before will profit by reading the im- 
pressions and experiences of someone 
who has been there. 





EWING GALLOWAY 


MAKE USE of your library 


In additon to your newspaper and 
magazine reading, therefore, why not 
browse around your nearest library 
from time to time if you don’t already 
do this? You may be surprised at the 
pleasure and interest you get from 
doing so. 





He who likes books will never be 
in want of a faithful friend, a whole- 
some counselor, a cheerful companion, 
an effectual comforter. By reading, 
one may pleasantly entertain himself 
in all weathers, in all fortunes. 

—BARROW 
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Students Win Awards 
For European Tour 


The young people pictured on this 
paige are the 6 winners of the AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER Travel Awards exam- 
ination given last month on U. S. his- 
tory and NATO. The contest was co- 
sponsored by the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
and the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils. All students taking 
part in the 1959 NASC European tour 
were eligible to enter the competition. 
The 6 winners are: Charles B. Rosen, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Charlotte 
N. Cook, Leesburg, Virginia; Roger 
Stafford Smith, Missoula, Montana; 
Alice Thiessen, Dumont, New Jersey; 
Arthur H. Ogle, Jr., Mankato, Min- 
nesota; and Elsheth A. Joyce, Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Two of the winners—Charles Rosen 
and Charlotte Cook—have done espe- 
cially well on the exam and are being 
designated “NATO Scholars.” They 
are to appear on the popular ABC-TV 
panel show—College News Conference 

moderated by Ruth Hagy. Each of 
the 6 winners will receive $375 to help 
pay for the trip to Europe this sum- 
mer, 

The NASC student-tour members 
are scheduled to fly to Europe July 9 
and return August 20. They will visit 
Britain, Holland, Belgium, West Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. While in Paris, they will be 
guests at a special NATO reception in 
their honor. 

Upon their return, the 6 winners of 
travel awards will describe the trip to 
readers of this paper. 


Man’‘s Conquest of 
Air on Television 


A special report on man’s progress 
in the conquest of air and space will 


The St 








Charlotte Cook 


Charles Rosen 


April 19, at 5:00 p.m., EST. The pro- 
gram will be telecast from Las Vegas, 
Nevada, where representatives from 
77 nations will hold a “World Congress 
of Flight.” 

Outstanding men in the fields of avi- 
ation and science will appear on the 
show. Viewers will also see such 
groups as the Aerobatics Teams of the 
U. S. Air Force and an international 
group of parachutists demonstrate 
their skills in precision air stunts. 


Congress Debates SAC 
Commander's Warning 


Members of Congress and Ameri- 
cans generally are seriously debating 
the issue of how much money is needed 
for defense. The debate has ‘sharp- 
ened since a warning by General 
Thomas Power, U. S. Strategic Air 
Commander, that greater sums must 
be spent to avoid “risking” the safety 
of our “whole country.” 

The General’s opinion was given in 
secret testimony before a congres- 
sional committee, and parts of it were 
made public last week. As the man 
responsible for protecting the country 
from air attack, General Power speaks 
with considerable authority. 

“As of this moment,” the nation’s 
nuclear power is adequate, the General 
said. But, he added that power is 
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“guarantee” that his Strategic Air 
Command’s strength would be suffi- 
cient next year or in the years ahead 
under spending now proposed. 

General Power wants more Atlas 
long-distance missiles, which could 
reach an enemy on other continents. 
He also wants more bombers equipped 
to carry nuclear weapons. 

“The force which is now pro- 
grammed,” General Power said, “is 
not adequate. I want more, and I 
want it faster.” 

On the basis of such testimony and 
that of other military directors of our 
defense, Congress is now trying to de- 
cide whether or not to increase arma- 
ment spending. 


Our 50th State 
Welcomes Visitors 


Our newest state of Hawaii is get- 
ting ready to welcome a record number 
of visitors this year. Statehood as 
well as the forthcoming inauguration 
of jet passenger plane service between 
the U. S. mainland and Hawaii are ex- 
pected to bring a big spurt in travel 
to the Pacific vacation spot. The new 
jets will make the trip in about 4% 
hours from San Francisco, as com- 
pared with over & hours in other 
planes. 

Perhaps you are among the thou- 
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50, United States area totals 3,615,210 square miles (including District of Columbia). 


Federal Constitution, drawn up in 1787, took effect June 21, 1788-—after the required 9 states approved it. 


ory of the Week 





Alice Thiessen Arthur Ogle 


Hawaii soon. If so, you will be greeted 
not only by a pleasant, summery cli- 
mate the year round, but you will also 
find many interesting sights to see. 

Hawaii stretches over 1,540 miles 
of sparkling ocean. Good beaches are 
plentiful. There are some 20 islands 
in all, each produced by the eruptions 
of volcanoes in years gone by. 

Hawaii’s Mauna Loa is the world’s 
biggest active volcano. The island 
state’s highest peak, though, is Mauna 
Kea, which reaches 13,796 feet into the 
sky. It and other peaks are a chal- 
lenge to mountain climbers, and even 
provide a playground for skiers. 

For those who like ranch life, Ha- 
waii has big cattle ranches. The 
Pacific state also boasts the world’s 
largest pineapple plantation—a 14,000- 
acre farm on Lanai Island. 


A “Venezuelan Student” 
Changes His Mind 


When Vice President Nixon made a 
goodwill trip to Latin America in May 
of last year, he received shocking 
treatment in Venezuela. Jeering mobs, 
including student groups, hurled 
stones at him and the U. S. Embassy 
to express their hatred for Uncle Sam. 

There is a happy sequel to this un- 
fortunate incident. Not long ago, the 
Miami Herald received a card signed 
by “A Venezuelan Student,” who had 
made a trip to Florida. The writer ex- 
pressed regrets for having thrown a 
rock at our Embassy in his country 
last year. He said in part: 

“T didn’t have any idea that Amer- 
ican people can be so wonderful and 
warm. The men and women on the 
streets, the hotel workers, policemen— 
all were ready to help me with a smile. 
You can imagine how sorry I am now 
for throwing a rock at the U. S. Em- 
bassy a year ago. I didn’t have any 
way of knowing that you are so dif- 
ferent from what some people tried to 
make me believe you are.” 


USIA’s Voice of 
America Gets Through 


The Voice of America is reaching 
more and more people behind the Iron 
Curtain, says George Allen, who di- 
rects this and other overseas informa- 
tion programs for Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Allen heads the U. S. Information 
Agency, of which VOA is a part. 

The USIA chief says that more of 
our VOA _ broadcasts are getting 
through to Iron Curtain listeners even 
though the Reds are “working harder 
than ever” to “jam” our radio mes- 
sages. He points out that the “Voice” 
has been making fewer broadcasts and 
concentrating the power of more trans- 
mitters to carry them, thus making 
jamming more difficult. 

In addition to radio broadcasts, 
USIA distributes American maga- 
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zines, books, newspapers, and movies 
abroad. The agency also maintains 
information libraries and cultural cen- 
ters around the globe. 

News from East Germany shows 
that our information programs are 
making a big impression behind the 
Iron Curtain. Recently, a group of 
young people in that communist land 
publicly told their Red masters: “We 
listen to the news from both sides and 
then form our opinions accordingly. 
We believe we have a more objective 
picture of events than you have.” 


Plenty of Action at 
Madison Square Garden 


America’s most famous sports arena 
is, as always, jumping with action. 
Madison Square Garden in New York 
City had a full program of winter 
sports. Late in March, the circus 
moved into the big arena for about a 
6-week stay. 

For varied entertainment, Madison 
Square Garden stands by itself. One 
event follows another in breath-taking 
succession. An afternoon hockey game 
is frequently followed by a basketball 
game in the evening. (The Garden’s 
efficient crew softens and scrapes up 
the ice, and then lays a basketball floor 
—all in about 2 hours.) The next 
day may see the arena prepared for an 
indoor tennis match, boxing bouts, a 
track meet, or a bowling tournament. 

Not only athletic contests but a wide 
variety of other activities are held 
here. Ice shows, rodeos, dog and horse 
shows, and mass meetings of all kinds 
are on the Garden’s schedule. A year 
ago, some 350 big events took place in 
the sports arena. 

Madison Square Garden was built 
n 1925. Covering almost a city block, 
t is as high as a 4-story building. Its 
18,500 seats rise from the floor of the 
arena to lofty balconies, reached by 
escalators. 


i 
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The Nation Eyes Wages 
And Prices in Steel 
Because steel is used by most major 


industries in the nation, its price af- 
fects the cost of many of the products 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN in New York City is busy all year with athletic events, conventions, and other activities 


we buy. Also, the wages of steel- 
workers usually act as a yardstick for 
pay scales in many other industries. 
That’s why labor, business, and gov- 
ernment officials are keeping a close 
watch on events in the nation’s giant 
steel industry. 
why President Eisenhower has pub- 
licly called upon both labor and man- 
agement in steel to prevent any boost 
in prices at this time. 

Within a few weeks, talks will begin 
between representatives of steelwork- 
ers and management on a new work 
contract. The existing contract ex- 
pires June 30. 

The United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, whose members now average $3 
an hour, hasn’t said yet how much of 
a raise in pay it will seek this year. 
However, labor spokesmen say they 
will ask for a “substantial improve- 
ment” in their new work contract. 
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Professor: “You in the back of the 
room, what was the date of the signing 
of the Magna Charta?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t, eh? 
thing else. Who 
Charlie?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what the 
Tennis Court Oath was?” 

“T dunno.” 


Well, let’s try some- 
was Bonnie Prince 
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“You don’t! 
last Friday. 
night?” 

“T was out bowling with some friends.” 

“You were! What audacity to stand 
there and tell me a thing like that! How 
do you ever expect to pass this course?” 

“T don’t, mister. You see, I just came 
to fix the radiator.” 


* 


Then there was the time that a lady 
walked into a drugstore, and went over 
to a counter where they were selling 
+> ae After a few minutes she 
said: 

“Oh clerk, I think I’ll take this Fahren- 
heit thermometer. I’ve heard that’s a 
good brand.” 


I assigned this chapter 
What were you doing last 


* 

Times have certainly changed. Now 
when a housewife says that the bread 
fails to rise, we know something’s wrong 
with the toaster! 

* 

Teacher: Heat expands and cold con- 
tracts—give me an example. 

Boy: In summer the days are long and 
in winter they are short. 

* 

Description of a flashlight: A metal or 
plastic case in which to carry dead bat- 
teries. 


That’s also the reason. 


Steel officials argue that any sub- 
stantial wage boost will force them to 
raise the price of steel. In that case, 
they say, the nation probably would 
face a new inflationary price spiral. 


Red Tyranny in Tibet 
Angers Asia’s People 


The Dalai Lama, spiritual and po- 
litical head of Tibet, is safe in India 
after a desperate 2-week flight from 
pursuing Red Chinese troops. He 
slipped out of communist hands during 
bitter fighting which took place in the 
Tibetan capital last month. 

Editorial writers and leaders in 
India, Indonesia, and other Asian lands 
have attacked Red China in unusually 
strong terms for the Tibetan action. 
Their words are particularly signifi- 
cant because their countries have long 
tried to maintain friendly ties with 
the communist lands. 

“Forced conversion to communism 
at the point of the bayonet will not go 
down well in the neutral countries 
which are China’s mainstay in inter- 
national politics,” said the influential 
Times of Indonesia. 

“Today it is Tibet. Tomorrow it 
may be Nepal. The day after it may 
be us,” said Indian parliamentary 
leader Ashok Mehta. 

In Japan, where there has been a 
growing demand for better relations 
with Red China, the important Daily 
Press editorialized: “The ruthless 
suppression of the Tibetans .. . will 
be remembered by the peoples of Asia 
and the world, and will always blacken 
the name of the communist regime in 
China.” 


News Capsules from 
Around the Globe 


Italy has agreed to let Uncle Sam 
establish bases on her soil for our 
1,500-mile Jupiter missiles. Most of 
these weapons are to be located in 
northern Italy as part of NATO’s Eu- 
ropean defense system. At present, 
Britain is the only overseas NATO 


member that has Jupiter missiles 
ready for use in case of an enemy 
attack. 

Bulgaria, another Moscow satellite, 
is also in the news. Uncle Sam has 
renewed diplomatic relations with that 
Red nation, after a 10-year period in 
which we had no envoy in Bulgaria. 
We broke off relations with the Rus- 
sian satellite a decade ago when the 
Reds accused our ambassador, Donald 
Heath, of working with “counter-revo- 
lutionaries” against the regime. The 
Bulgarian communists retracted this 
charge in 1956, but it took us until 
this year to resume diplomatic rela- 
tions with them. 

The U. S. Fleet is “rapidly deteri- 
orating as a fighting force,” says a 
civilian team of experts that recently 
reported on its study of our naval 
The group feels that the Navy 
needs a substantial increase in funds 
for new ship construction as well as 
for maintenance of vessels presently 
in use. 


forces. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week’s Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
be (1) some major political terms de- 
fined, and (2) the refugee problem. 
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COUNTRY “anne ate POPULATION 
See er ee 1,084,000 20,256,000 
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LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS together are over twice as large as the United States. 
formerly called Dutch Guiana, 


Surinam, 


is Netherlands territory. 
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Their population is 188,000,000. 


The Falkland Islands belong to Great Britain. 


Our Relations with Latin American Countries 


language of Brazil, and French is 
spoken in Haiti. 

Most people are poor, with per 
capita income for the area as a whole 
about $240 a year. Yet there are 
variations in wealth, ranging 
from poverty-stricken mountain vil- 
lages to the glittering modern cities 
of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
As low as per capita income seems, 
it is considerably above that in most 
Middle East lands, and is 4 times as 
high as in India. 

With poverty so widespread, many 
regions lack adequate schools. In at 
least 10 countries, more than half the 
people are illiterate. 

Farming is the major occupation. 
In Argentina and Brazil are tremen- 
dous ranches, but most farming is of 
a small-scale variety. Factory growth 


great 


(Continued from page 1) 


is on the upswing in Brazil, Mexico, 
and a few other lands; but the region 
generally has little industry. 

Extensive mineral resources, fertile 
cropland in many areas, and siza- 
ble tracts of timber form the basis 
for further growth and a hoped-for 
rise in living standards. 

Governments. In theory, all Latin 
American nations follow the ‘republi- 
can form of government. In practice, 
unfortunately, the region has long 
been plagued by dictators who have 
often denied their people democratic 
rights and privileges. 

Many of these “strong men” have 
been military leaders. A large number 
have lacked qualifications for holding 
office. Frequently they have accumu- 
lated great fortunes through abuse of 
their powers. 


Within the past 5 years, there has 
been an encouraging trend toward 
genuine democratic rule. Dictators 
have been ousted in 7 nations: Guate- 
mala, Argentina, Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Cuba. Dic- 
tatorships still exist in Paraguay and 
the Dominican Republic, and some ob- 
servers consider that Haiti has again 
fallen under such rule. 

Importance of trade. Most coun- 
tries depend on the sale of crops and 
raw materials for securing funds to 
pay for the manufactured products 
they need. The majority of Latin 
American nations specialize in 1 crop 
or product. For example, coffee makes 
up more than % of the exports of El 
Salvador, Colombia, Guatemala, Haiti, 
and Brazil. More than 90% of Vene- 
zuela’s foreign sales consists of petro- 
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leum. Cuba depends heavily on sugar; 
Chile on copper; and Bolivia on tin. 

If demand for one of these items 
falls off, the country producing it is 
hard hit. 

U. S. role. The United States is 
the principal trading partner of the 
Latin American lands. We buy the 
larger part of their sugar, coffee, 
bananas, petroleum, and metals. Ex- 
cluding Argentina and Uruguay 
(which have strong trade ties with 
Europe), we purchase 72% of Latin 
America’s exports, and supply about 
51% of the goods it buys abroad. 

For some years, we have been aid- 
ing these nations in various ways. 
We are helping them strengthen their 
defense forces, and this year will pro- 
vide about $67,000,000 in military as- 
sistance. We are spending about $36,- 
000,000 on boosting farm output, es- 
tablishing schools, and improving pub- 
lic health and sanitation. In addition, 
we are contributing about $26,000,- 
000 in the form of special assistance, 
largely in Bolivia and Haiti where 
there has been economic distress. 

There is agreement among U. S. 
citizens that we should maintain as 
close and friendly relations with our 
Latin American neighbors as pos- 
sible. There are differences of opin- 
ion, though, on the steps that we 
should take to keep our ties strong. 
In the paragraphs that follow, we are 
putting forth the pros and cons on 
several controversial questions. 


Should we officially recognize dic- 
tatorships in Latin America? 


No, say some. “Nothing has brought 
us more criticism in Latin America 
in recent years than our official deal- 
ings with dictatorships in that region. 
Our government has ‘played ball’ with 
such netorious dictators as Perén of 
Argentina, Batista of Cuba, and Pérez 
Jiménez of Venezuela. Our acceptance 
of these and other dictators has lost 
us much prestige. 

“Democratically minded people in 
Latin America assert that we do not 
live up to the ideals which we pro- 
fess. By failing to oppose dictators, 
we help them stay in office, and there- 
by indirectly we contribute to the po- 
litical instability that has plagued 
Latin America. 

“We should withhold our recogni- 
tion from governments headed by dic- 
tators. Our disapproval would weaken 
one-man rule and would encourage 
democratic groups. It would greatly 
increase our prestige among the peo- 
ples of Latin America.” 

Yes, claim others. “The big under- 
lying cause of resentment against the 
United States throughout Latin Amer- 
ica was our intervention, years ago, 
in the affairs of such countries as 
Haiti, Nicaragua, Cuba, and Colom- 
bia. Consequently, in 1933 we agreed 
that henceforth we would not inter- 
vene in the affairs of our sister re- 
publics. 

“Non-intervention means that we 
can’t interfere in the internal affairs 
of a nation. Thus, we recognize es- 
tablished governments and do not try 
to upset those of which we don’t ap- 
prove. If we did not follow such a 
policy, we would immediately be 
charged with intervening in the in- 
ternal affairs of our neighbors, and 
would be criticized all over Latin 
America. 

“Therefore, we must maintain a 
neutral, ‘correct’ attitude toward Latin 
American governments, even though 
they may not be democratic. We can 
and should be more outspokenly cor- 
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Secretary in Chilean office 


dial toward genuine democratic lead- 
ers than we are to dictators, yet if we 
are to avoid charges of intervention, 
we cannot withhold recognition from 
the latter, at least in a formal way.” 


Should our government aid Latin 
America to a greater extent than it 
is now doing? 


Yes, assert some. “In the proposed 
aid program for next year, only 6% 
of our assistance is allocated to Latin 
America. This compares with 41% 
of our funds that are earmarked for 
the Far East. Certainly these lands 
in our own hemisphere—close allies 
and trading partners—deserve a 
greater share of our aid than they 
are now receiving. 

“Latin American countries need 
help in raising living standards as 
much as such countries as Yugoslavia 
and India—which are receiving sub- 
stantial aid from us. Unlike those 2 
nations, the Latin American lands can 
be counted on to stick with us in time 
of crisis. In the United Nations and 
elsewhere, they have strongly sup- 
ported western policies. It is to our 
advantage to chanrel more of our as- 
sistance to these countries that are so 
closely tied to us by geography, trade, 
and by military bonds.” 

No, declare others. “We are pro- 
posing to aid Latin America to the 
extent of about $169,000,000 next year. 
This is adequate for carrying on the 
programs that we support there. It 
will bolster the military strength of 
these lands and will assure steady 
progress in raising living standards. 

“Our foreign-aid program is under 
mounting criticism today. Every dol- 
lar that is spent must be plainly jus- 
tified. Latin America is not so ur- 
gently in need of aid as are—for ex- 
ample—certain Far Eastern § and 
Southeast Asian lands where democ- 
racy is under heavy fire. Let’s not 
shift more assistance to Latin Amer- 
ica until that region shows a greater 
need for it.” 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Cement industry in Chile 





Laboratory technician in Brazil 


Should we try to keep our pur- 
chases from Latin America at a 
steady, level rate, stockpiling items 
that we don’t need at the moment? 


Yes, contend certain Americans. 
“Our erratic buying is at the root of 
many of Latin America’s economic 
troubles. During World War II, we 
urged these countries to produce more 
tin, copper, oil, and other products. 
Then, when the war was over, we cut 
our purchases sharply, and our action 
brought on severe economic crises in 
many of these lands. 

“If we agreed to buy a certain 
amount of their basic items each year, 
Latin American nations could count 
on a steady income and could stabi- 
lize their economies. Any products 
that were unusable at a particular 
time could well be put in a stockpile 
for periods of shortage or emer- 
gency.” 

No, say others. “It would be un- 
wise for us to commit ourselves to 
purchasing a specified amount of raw 
materials each year, regardless of 
need. We would, in effect, be setting 
up a costly subsidy program. Our 
own crop-surplus program is causing 
us enough headaches without extend- 
ing a big buying program to other 
countries. 

“There are better approaches to this 
problem—approaches which we are 
already taking. For example, we have 
helped launch an international study 
of the coffee problem. We are coop- 
erating with a number of Latin Amer- 
ican lands in analyzing the prob- 
lem of coffee overproduction, and in 
considering a course of action. Co- 
operative programs like this will go 
further toward solving the region’s 
economic ills than will U. S. dollars 
alone.” 


Should we try to induce these lands 
to diversify their crops? 


No, assert some. “Economic inter- 
vention is every bit as bad as politi- 


Drying coffee in Brazil 


cal interference. 
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Child care in Honduras clinic 


If we started telling 
Latin American nations what to pro- 
duce, we would be harshly criticized 
for trying to control their economies, 
and we would probably meet with lit- 
tle success. The governments of those 
countries that need crop diversifica- 
tion are surely aware of it, and are 
better able to push such programs than 
we are. In fact, they are already ex- 
perimenting with new crops.” 

Yes, claim others. “Friendly per- 
suasion cannot be construed as inter- 
vention. In a tactful way, we can— 
and should—use our influence to in- 
duce such countries as—for example 
—E]l Salvador and Colombia to de- 
velop crops other than coffee. These 
lands badly need the crop guidance 
that our technical experts can fur- 
nish. Assistance in this field by us 
would be in the best interests of those 
lands accepting it, and would promote 
economic stability.” 


Should the U. S. and Latin Ameri- 
can governments promote large-scale 
exchanges of people? 


Yes, some contend. “U. S. citizens 
know very little about Latin America, 
and Latin Americans know little about 
our country. On such _ ignorance 
breeds suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing. Nothing could better strengthen 
the ties between the Western Hemis- 
phere lands than for the government 
to bring groups of Latin Americans 
here and to send U. S. citizens to 
Latin America.” 

No, declare others. “The govern- 
ment should not engage in exchange 
programs of this kind. It is all right 
for individuals to go back and forth 
on their own, but it is too costly a 
program for the government to un- 
dertake, and, moreover, is not really 
necessary. Actually we have many 
Latin American students and other 
visitors in our country, and many 
Americans have visited Mexico, Cuba, 
and other lands to the south.” 

—By HOWARD SWEET 





Teacher and pupils in Bolivia 





Readers Say— 











We believe that the removal of forei 
troops from Ggrmany would be one of the 
most tragic nMstakes the western powers 
could make. If we backed down now, 
Russia would think we would do so again. 
Let us stand firm in Germany. 

EpitH STOLLAR AND JIM LAIRD, 
Creswell, Oregon 


* 


I am a Mexican, and I cross the border 
daily to attend Nogales High School, in 
Arizona. I enjoy the AMERICAN OBSERVER 
very much, and have been reading about 
your national defense problems. It seems 
to me that war is inevitable unless the 
science of living together harmoniously 
can catch up with the science of de- 
struction. AURORA ARRIOLA, 

Nogales, Sonora, Mexico 


* 


We thought you would like to know 
that, as a result of reading the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER and learning of the plight 
of people in other countries, we took up 
a collection in our social studies classes 
and sent a package to India. Through 
CARE, we sent a kit of agricultural tools 
and 7 boxes of food te-a land selected 
by the agency. 

The amount of money was so little 
from each of us to do so very much to 
help brighten the lives of those less fortu- 
nate. 

We also like to think that this act will 
help cement friendlier relations with other 
peoples. Terry McDona tp, 

Bradenton, Florida 


[Editor’s Note: Acts such as yours 
contribute greatly to winning friends for 
America abroad and to promoting world 
peace and human happiness.] 


* 


Even though radioactivity from nu- 
clear fall-out found in the world’s wheat 
and other food products isn’t enough to 

















harm our entire food supply, the amount 
of nuclear dust is growing. We must find 
a remedy for this problem now, before it 
confronts us with disaster. 
EILEEN HOWLEY, 
Roslindale, Massachusetts 


* 


Generally speaking, persons under 18 
are not responsible enough to own and 
drive cars. It has been shown, too, that 
most students under 18 who drive cars 
fall down in their school grades. 

JOAN HILDERMAN, 
Shelton, Washington 


* 


We publicize too much our progress or 
lack of it in defense as compared to 
Russia’s. We don’t really know how the 
Soviet Union stands since she doesn’t 
publicize her successes and failures. 

Russia might be way ahead of us, but 
she is faking her hand and if she exposed 
her cards she might really be losing in the 
game of defense. 

Why doesn’t the United States fake 
awhile until she gets a definite ace in 
the hole? CAROL HAAS, 

Crossett, Arkansas 


{Editor’s Note: In a democracy it is 
not possible for the government to hold 
back as much information from the public 
as it is in a dictatorzhip. People in a free 
nation feel that they have a right to know 
what is going on. 

Our government does hold back certain 
information if it feels that a potential 
enemy would gain by having it. The fact 
is that, despite government censorship, 
intelligence agents are able to find out 
many of the military secrets of all 
nations. ] e 


I think that teachers’ salaries should 
be doubled, on the average, to bring their 
pay more in line with the importance of 
their work and with the incomes of other 
professional people. 

CYNTHIA SILER, 
Merrill, Michigan 
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SPORTS 


ROCKY COLAVITO of the Cleveland Indians is 
regarded as one of baseball's most promising young 
players. The tall out- 
fielder hit 41 home runs 
last year—only | less 
than Mickey Mantle, the 
American League leader 
—and compiled a .303 
batting average. The 25- 
year-old star is so strong 
that he can knock the 
ball over the fence with 
only a moderate swing of 
his bat. Rocky never be- 
comes discouraged and, 
without being boastful, is supremely confident 
that no pitcher can stop him. He has one of 
the most powerful throwing arms in baseball. 
The rangy athlete is a native of New York City. 














JUDY DEVLIN of Baltimore, Maryland, is the 
world’s outstanding badminton player among 
women. In international 
tournament play, the 23- 
year-old redhead has 
established herself as a 
real champion at the in- 
door court game. The 
last title to fall to her 
was the Canadian crown 
which she won at Que- 
bec about 2 weeks ago. 
Among other champion- 
ships she holds are those 
of the United States and 
Judy learned the game from her 





Great Britain. 
father who was a badminton champ in his younger 
days. One of Miss Deviin’s strongest rivals is her 
sister, Sue. Teaming up in doubles play, the 2 
have won many trophies. 


LEW HOAD, Australian tennis player, is making 
a strong bid this year to unseat Pancho Gonzales 
of California as pro ten- 
nis champion. The 2— 
along with Australians 
Mal Anderson and Ashley 
Cooper—are appearing in 
a series of matches in 
cities all over the coun- 
try. Early this month, 
Hoad and Gonzales (pro 
champ since 1955) were 
about even in victories in 
the round robin play. 
Known for his smoking 
service and accurate ground strokes, Hoad seems 
to be a steadier player this year than in past 
seasons. Before turning pro, he was Australia's 
leading amateur. In both 1956 and 1957, he 
triumphed in singles play at Wimbledon, England. 





BILLY STEUART of the University of Michigan 
was the only college swimming champion of 1958 
to succeed in defending 
his crown in the recent 
national collegiate swim- 
ming meet. He was also 
1 of only 3 swimmers to 
win 2 first-place medals. 
For the second year in a 
row, Steuart won the 
1,500-meter and 440- 
yard freestyle events. 
The 22-year-old athlete 
is a native of Johannes- 
burg, the big South Afri- 
can city famous for its gold mines. At King 
Edward VII prep school in Johannesburg, Steuart 
compiled a long string of swimming victories. In 
1956 he was 4 member of the South African team 
which took part in the Olympic Games in Aus- 
tralia. 








DALLAS LONG, a freshman at the University of 
Southern California, recently tied the world 
record in the shot-put. 
He heaved the 16-pound 
iron ball 63 feet, 2 
inches. Only 18 years 
old, Long is being hailed 
as a likely champion for 
years to come. Last 
spring at North Phoenix 
(Arizona) High School, 
he smashed the national 
scholastic record by more 
than 5 feet. He threw 
the 12-pound ball used 
in high school meets 69 feet, 3 inches. 


During 
the summer of 1958, Dallas toured Russia and 
other European countries with a U. S. track-and- 
field team. He is one of our brightest prospects 
for Olympic honors in next year's international 
competition at Rome, Italy. 

—By Howard Sweet 
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EXPERIMENTING with soil samples 


Your Green Thumb 
Can Work for You 


28 E entire family can enjoy gar- 

dening—whether it is done as a 
hobby or as a means of earning a 
living. Horticulture is really one of 
the most pleasant and constructive of 
all sports.” 

That is what David Burpee, noted 
horticulturist and president of the W. 
Atlee Burpee Seed Company, said 
when asked by this writer about gar- 
dening as a career. 

If you decide on this field, you will 
have a wide variety of duties, depend- 
ing somewhat upon the branch of 
horticulture you choose. In most cases, 
though, you will have to prepare the 
soil for planting, put seeds or plants 
in place, control destructive insects 
and diseases, and otherwise care for 
plants. 

If you work in a greenhouse, you 
must also regulate the temperature and 
humidity to make conditions favor- 
able for the best possible growth of 
plants under your care. 

If you specialize in growing shrubs 
and trees used for landscaping homes, 
you must carefully prepare the plants 
so they can be safely moved to a new 
location. 

Perhaps you would like to be a seeds- 
man. If so, you must exercise special 
care to breed and develop plants having 
the most desirable characteristics, such 
as resistance to disease or unusual 
beauty in a flower. 

Qualifications. A real interest in 
and desire to work with plants is a 
“must” for success in this field. You 





will also need patience and the ability 
to concentrate on details, for the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
of a project often hangs on the amount 
of care given to your work. 

Getting started. The best way to get 
started in this career is to plant a 
garden of your own, even if it is only 
a window box. If you live in a com- 
munity that has greenhouses, farms, 
or seed firms nearby, try to get a part- 
time job in one of these places. 

Training. Most duties in this field 
can be learned by actually working 
with plants. In addition, you can learn 
the theoretical side of the work by 
taking horticulture courses in college. 
If you are unable to go to college, you 
can get a wide range of technical in- 
formation from the federal and state 
Departments of Agriculture. 

Job opportunities. There are many 
more job openings in this field than 
there are trained persons to fill them. 
In fact, Mr. Burpee points out that 
many seedsmen and other horticultur- 
ists send abroad for experienced per- 
sonnel because they can’t find enough 
Americans trained in this work. 

Earnings. Incomes vary consider- 
ably from job to job. Beginners may 
start at around $70 a week, while ex- 
perienced workers may earn from $80 
to $150 or more a week. Persons who 
have their own greenhouses or farms 
can have much higher earnings than 
these if they have ability and good 
business sense. 

Women, as well as men, can find 
promising career opportunities in 
horticulture. 

Facts to weigh. The work is pleasant 
and always interesting. Moreover, hor- 
ticulture offers excellent opportunities 
for you to start your own business. 

But there are a great many risks 
involved in this field, and it takes a 
sizable amount of capital to launch 
your own enterprise. Poor weather 
conditions or a plant disease that isn’t 
stopped in time can wipe out an entire 
crop of plants, causing serious finan- 
cial losses. 

More information. Write to the 
Department of Agriculture in your 
state, or to one of its experiment sta- 
tions. Your local county agent can 
give you the address of such informa- 
tion centers. He can also give you 
valuable help in getting started in a 
horticulture career. The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C., also has many helpful pam- 
phlets available at little or no cost to 
you. —By ANTON BERLE 





PUZZLE ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell a product which we buy in large 
quantities from Venezuela. 


1. South American nation on the 
Pacific Coast. 


2. Big need of Latin American farmers 
is to their crops. 

8. The only Latin republic whose offi- 
cial language is French. 


4. The one nation south of us whose 
people speak Portuguese. 


5. A product which we purchase in 
large quantities from Latin America. 


6. A Soviet satellite with which we 
have just resumed diplomatic relations. 


7. Often referred to as the “spine of 
South America.” 


8. The initials of our leading informa- 
tion service abroad. 


9. ___™. is the third largest 
Latin American country in area 
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Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Dalai Lama. VERTICAL: 


1. India; 2. Java; 3. Moslems; 4. Dja- 
karta; 5. Arizona; 6. oil; 7. Navajo; 8. 
Sumatra; 9. Lhasa. 


Crop Surpluses 


1. Farmers now make up what per cent 
of the country’s population: 12, 20, 32, 
or 40? Over a period of years, has the 
percentage risen or declined? 


2. Tell why the federal government 
has acquired great quantities of surplus 
farm items. 


3. iy Fanning growers of certain crops 
been willing to accept strict govern- 
mental limitations on the number of 
acres they plant? 


4. Give at least one important reason 
for failure of acreage limitations to stop 
the growth of surpluses. 


5. Briefly, what kind of change in the 
program for wheat and certain other 
Tr is wanted by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Benson? 


6. Give arguments for and against the 
Administration proposal. 


7. Describe the “subsidy” plan favored 
by Senator Talmadge. How do support- 
ers of the plan argue, and what does Mr. 
Eisenhower say about it? 


8. How do average incomes per person 
among farm residents compare with 
those among non-farm people? 


1. Do you or do you not agree with the 
Eisenhower-Benson proposals in connec- 
tion with wheat and certain other crops? 
Explain your position. 


2. How do you feel about the “subsidy” 
plan? 


3. In general, do you think it would be 
better to help low-income farmers obtain 
jobs in towns and cities, or to help them 
earn better livings on the farm? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Latin America 


1. Briefly describe Latin America as 
to geography and people. 


2. What encouraging political trend 
has taken place there in recent years? 


3. Why is trade so important to Latin 
American countries? 


4. To what extent do we trade with 
these lands, and provide them with aid? 


5. Why do some people feel we should 
help Latin America more than we are 
now doing? 


6. What are the views of those who 
think we are already aiding the region 
sufficiently? 


7. Give the pros and cons on whether 
we should urge these lands to diversify 
crops. 


8. What differing opinions are held on 
government-sponsored programs to en- 
courage the exchange of peoples between 
the United States and Latin America? 


1. What position do you think our 
government should take toward such 
Latin American governments as_ the 
Dominican Republic and Paraguay, 
where dictatorships exist? Explain. 


2. Do you feel we are doing all we can 
in our trade and assistance programs to 
promote good relations with Latin Amer- 
ica? Give reasons for your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What 2 developments are expected 
to bring a record number of visitors to 
Hawaii this year? 


2. Why is the outcome of labor-man- 
agement negotiations in the steel in- 
dustry vital to the whole country? 


3. Explain the effect of Red China’s 
— actions in Tibet on other Asian 
ands. 


4. In what way has the U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency increased the efficiency of 
our Voice of America broadcasts to 
people behind the Iron Curtain? What 
evidence is there that this increased 
efficiency has been effective? 


5. Why is the European satellite— 
Bulgaria—in the news? 





Answers to Know That Word 


1. (a) angry; 2. (c) adjacent; 3. (b) 
harmful; 4. (c) non-essential; 5 (c) re- 
buked; 6. (b) short; 7. (b) the right to 
vote. 
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